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Beneficence, efforts to secure the public good, fidelity to
professional and family duties, may be developed by the
mere influence of example and habit, as well as by the
desire to emulate others, in so high a degree that the
apparent virtue resulting cannot be distinguished from real
virtue in the ordinary walks of life. We may predicate
of the character that acts under all conditions from the
Imperative motive of internal constraint the quality of
respectability, and the term, when extended from special
cases to the whole conduct of life, means something far
beyond mere decorum of behaviour.

(d) The Imperatives of Freedom.

Constraint in its two forms can do no more than produce
the outward symptoms of morality; or at best a feeling of
repugnance, the product of habit, towards what is immoral
A morality with no better basis than this will always suffer
wreck when the decisive test comes; and it is one of the
saddest experiences of human life to see decent and
respectable characters driven by what seems mere accident
from their previous course of life, and to be obliged to
acknowledge that but for this evil chance they would
probably have finished their lives with honour. When a
character withstands such dangers as these, its power of
resistance is never derived from the imperative motives of
constraint alone. Other motives are demanded; and these,
since they are wholly independent of external influences,
and have their source in the agent's own consciousness, we
shall call the imperatives of freedom.

The first of them is the motive of permanent satisfaction.
We find the element of permanence emphasised by Socrates,
who, here as elsewhere, is simply the interpreter of a senti-
ment widely diffused among the profounder thinkers on